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Abstract 

Two rural Kentucky counties were sites for a survey measuring 
the effect of school consolidation cn the transmission of values 
between parents and children* Owen county, in Central Kentucky/ 
has a completely consolidated school "System. Johnson County, in 
Eastern Kentucky, has a county system with multiple elementary 
sites and an independent system. Traditional community values 
chosen for examination were social responsibility, accSeptance of 
authority, individualism, expression vs. restraint, equalitarian- 
ism, and localism vs. cosmopolitanisf . It was expected that in 
the highly consolidated school system the effects, of consolida- 
tion would be reflected in a greater disparity between valUes of 
parents and their children. Besults indicate various social, 
ec(5noi|ic, and cultural influences have greater impact than con- 
solidation on values held by individuals. Knowledge of the his- 
tory and economic development of the two differing areas came to 
fce seen as fundamental for an adequate interpretation ot' results* 



♦ This study was supported by th€i United States Department of 
Agriculture/Cooperative State Research Service, grant number 
KYX1577000005. Any opinions, findings, conclusions, or recommen- 
dations expressed in this pufclicaticn are those of the authors, 
and do not necessarily reflect the view of the funding agency. 
♦♦The authors are, respectively: Program Director and Principal 
investigator, Co-Investigator, and Besearch Associate. 
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It is a basic tenet of QKodern educational theory that students 
should be offered as consistent and ^broad a spectrum of study as 
possible, and th^t this broad course ^of study is best achieved by 
larger, centralized schools. In rural afeas this has meant a 
tradition throuqhout the present century of pressuci^ for consoli- 
dation of schools. This attitqde toward education, accelerated 
i by James B. Conant's writings in the late 1950»s, forever changed 

the pattern of rural schooling in the U.S. (1) No longer vas a 
simple basic education considered adeguate. Modern instruction 
vas deemed necessary for success in an increasingly modern world. 
Rural education vas made to look more and more like its urban 
counterpart. Rural children were encouraged to seek broader 
horizons, to value a life different than their own. Tike inherent 
conflict between traditional rural values and the modernizing 
influence of the schools sets the theme for this study. 

When the policy of consolidat iol) in rural areas was first 
debated in the late nineteenth cen'tury, three reasons contributed 
to its being so readily accepted. .First, schooling was a- haphaz- 
ard affair it many places, oftet conducted by barely educated 
teachers in inadequate facilities. critics could point convinc- 
ingly to numerous examples of poor or non-existent opportunities 
for education, and they could point to rural areas ojore convinc- 
ingly than to urban areas as illustration. Second, professional 
educators and other reformers often blamed poor schooling for the 
widespread disintegration of rural life which accompanied indus- 
trialitatioD and urbaniiatioh. Third, policy discpurse in educa- 
tion was dominated by urban and \ urban-oriented educators who 
tended to advocate extension of an urtan, centralized mode^ of 
education to rutal America. (2) 

This approach to education inherently devalued rural education 
and, implicitly^ rjural life. ^ Throughout this century, by 
' national trend and state 'legislation, school districts were dras- 
tically reduced in number, centralized larger schools became pre- 
dominant, and rural families miVcated to other areas. (3) 

In Kentucky, school systems have responded differently to the 
various pressures to consolidate. Given diverse geographic and 
economic situations combined with varied and often adamant local 
attitudes, school systems vary considerably in their organiza- 
tional structures. The two counties in this study present guite 
different school system organizational structures. Hhere one 
system is completely consolidated, with one elementary and one 
higTi school^ the other has tifo school systemsi a county system 
with multiple elementary sites, and an independent system. Given 
the belief that education is central in the transmission of val- 
ues, it was expected that these three widely different school 
systems would affect the transmission of values differently* 
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Specifically, it was hypothesized that children attending consol- 
idated schools away from their home cooiQunities vould reflect the 
traditional values ei^*' theit coatDunities less than children 
attending school vithin their hoae coiomunities. 

This paper exavines these two counties and their school sys- 
tems, considers relevant historical, geographic, and economic 
information, and places within thi^ coniiext the analysis of data 
relevant to the transmission of values between parents and their 
children in these two counties* (U) 



CISCOSSION 

Values and attitudes of people are influenced and shaped by 
countless/Eactors, not the least of which in rural areas is the 
land on which they choose to live. The productivity of that land 
largely determines the people's bond to it, hence, their economic 
and social well being. Productive land yields employment oppor- 
tunities and money to spend, invest, or to promote further eco- 
nomic, cultural, educational, or recreational growth. In turq, 
such growth enables expansion of services, acce^sabilit y to mar- 
kets and differing ideas, enlarged resources and facilities/ 

* 

An extensive economic and sociologic survey of Owen and John- 
son counties would overshadow the purpose of this study. How- 
ever, to lend depth to the data presented and to offer a fuller 
perspective on the differences that have been found, we describe 
the counties by location, resources, use of land, and growth iand 
development of the land by its inhabitants. He also provide 
information about the development of the school systems and hoii 
this reflects and influences development of the counties and com- 
munities within them. 

The first and most noticeable difference between Owen and 
Johnson counties is physical or topographic. Owen County lies in 
the outer edge of the fertile Bluegrass Region of central Ken* 
tucky; Johnson county lies in the rugged mountain i?»egion of far 
eastern Kentucky. The Kentucky Biver forms Owen County's western 
border and Eagle Creek its northern boundary. The l^d of the 
county cbnsists of wide ridge tops and richer bottom lands along 
the waterways. The Levisa Fork of the Big Sandy River and its 
tributaries chiseled the Cumberland Plateau to form the ridges 
and hollows of Johnson County. 

Examining in more detail the people and land of the two coun- 
ties, we find shades of diffetence in their rural character. For 
instance, Owen County covers 351 square miles with a population 
of 7^500, while Johnson County covers 26a square miles 'witlj a 



population of 22,300. (5) This makes Owen County one of the larg- 
est counties in the state with one of the least dense popula- 
tions. In Johnscn County, people are ©ore concentrated in the 
larqer towns and cities. 

The use of the natural resources in both counties established 
a pattern of growth which has continued to the present. The fer- 
tile bottonlands of Owen County, which drew its earliest settlers 
to the region, have continued to support approximately 900 faros 
representing thtee quarters of the total land area. of these 
farms, over three quartern depend on their produce for a liveli- 
hood. Johnson* County's soil, though the richest of the mountain 
counties, is generally poor and growing wocste because of mine 
drainage and lack of proper farming techniques. Host farms are 
still of the subsistence type. Johnson County has nearly 300 
farms comprising about one fifth of the land area and less than 
one third of these farm^ are considered commercial. (6) In both 
counties the — ^main cksh crop is tobacco, with corn and hay of 
secondary importance to the agricultural economy. Owen County 
uses a greater proportion of its land as pastureland for beef and 
dairy cattle, while Johnson County uses a generous amount of its 
land in extracting coal reserves, and to * lesser extent, oil and 
natural gas. 

With the emergence of the louisville and Nashville Railroad in 
1882, Owen County was effectively cut off from its former mar- 
kets. Although the railroad only reached Owen County's northern- 
most border,, it absorbed much of the county's river traffic and 
commetce and ended the promise of the flourishing river towns as 
potential cultural, (sconomic, and social centers. Population in 
Owen County peaked in the 1890*s at 17,000. (7) Except for a 
brief rise in 1940 when iron ore was mined to meet the shortage 
caused by the war^ population has been on the decline. As a 
result of the declining population in the county, the economic 
base has remained small, seirvices ate few, and facil'ities limited 
or non-existent. 

tlnlike Owen County, Johnson County was not devastated by the 
introduction of the railroad. On the contrary, the railroad 
established an important link to markets outside the region and 
attracted Eastern capital to invest in the county's coal and fuel 
products. Johnson county is served by the Chessie rail line' 
which runs Jhrough the middle of the county and by highways run- 
ning north-^outh and east-west. Because of these adequate trans- 
portation networks and the natural resources which have remained 
in high dejiand, Johnson County experienced industrialisation 
sooner than Owen County. 

It must be noted that despiteuthe abundance of its natural 
resources, Johnson County residents historically have not" been 
the primary tenef dciar ies of their county*^ richness. The land 
and its inhabitants have consistently been exploited by people 



^^^utsid€ the imped iato^ounty and state. The fuel demands of our 
^"^^industrialized natio^r^ave been cyclical <^nd the capital neces- 
sary to extract the ©ineral wealth isubject to the whims of out- 
side investors. Residents often have been forced to seek employ- 
oent outside the region or be uneiployed or underemployed as an 
external market dictates. Therefore, though figures indicate a 
sound and specialized eccnomy in Johnson^ Couj^ty, fluctuating 
demand for coal has created a boom or bust economy. This trend 
has. implicit repercussions on the statility of social systems and 
the internalizaticn of social and individual values. 

I 

The residents of Owen County are primarily natives, a^ quarter 
of whom work the land for their livelihood. (8) Retail trade and 
service occupations provide the greatest percentage of jobs out- 
side the field of agriculture. Many people^ however^ commute to 
one of the nearby cities — Louisville^ Lexington, Frankfort, and* 
Cinncinnati — for employment. 

Johnson County hi^s * a somewhat smaller percentage of natives, 
relying more on in-iigrat ion 'to meet its employment needs during 
periods of economic boom. The Johnson County work force is pri- 
marily involved in non-agricultural jobs. (9) Mining, manufactur- 
ing, and providing services to county residents provide the larg- 
est »share of available jobs; construction, transportation, 
* communication, and utility companies offer employment to others. 
Industrialization in Johnson County has made significant advance- 
ment in the last fifty years, providing a variety of skills and 
1ob opportunities to the residents and an opportunity to remain 
in the county. Pew jobs are available outside the county other 
than in the coal industry, so there is little commuting to larger 
cities. , 

Ssiiooi History ^ 

School history in these two counties parallels their develpp- 
mental history. It is useful in this context to briefly review ( 
the ©ore important changes and the conditions which influenced 
them. (10) 

Earliest records show actual operation of public schools in 
Oweh and Johnson counties began in 1845 although private schools 
existed in both counties prior to 'this time. These school dis- 
/ tricts depended tin local taxes and tuition for their €*stablish- 
ment and survival. By la^O there were sixty district schools in 
Owen County and fifty two in Johnscn Countyi. , Z.T. Smith, Super- 
i^ntendent of Public Instruction in Kentucky in 1867, recognized 
the inefficiency of the district system and recommended consoli- 
dation as* a mears of remedying many of the problems. (11) 
Although educators realized the district system of schooling had 
grown too large, social and eccnomic forces external to education 
made reduction of schools impossible. Population and commefte 
dramatically increased after the Civil War causing the number of 
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schools to increase: by 1890 there were uinety-one school dis- 
tricts in Owen County and seventy-six in Johnson County. 

By the turn of the present century, the policy of school con- 
solidation ""was almost unanimously approved by educational admin- 
istrators. The County Board Bill of 1908 mandated school dis- 
trict consolidation. This law was financed by a compulsory 
twenty cent tax, the first required tax since 18a8. Besponse to 
the county Board Bill differed in Owen and Johnson counties. 
Owen county est^lblished f our independent districts, outside the 
requlation and tax of the new legislation, b^t overall the number 
of sclifool districts did decrease. There uis no noticeable dif- 
ference in the Johnson County system as a result of this bill. 
Johnson County School Superintendent Fred Meade stated in 1910 
that the .physical features of Johnson County are such that "I 
fear consolidation and transportation can never be had." (12) 

With additional legis^lation passed in 1920, the legislature 
moved to mandate school consolidation in 1934 with the passage of 
the Mew School Code. This code mandated <that the number ^of 
school districts te reduced in order to provide better curricular 
offerings and facilities, that administrative costs be reduced, 
and that the disparity between rural and city schools be cor- 
rected. In 193a, Owen County had fifty-five white schools, two 
colored, and four independent school districts. By 1938, three 
independent districts had merged with the county system and only 
twenty-nine schools remained throvghout the county. The only 
significant change in Johnson County was in the reduction ^f 
independent school districts from seven to four.* There were rio 
efforts to consolidate the eighty-one schools throughout Johnson 
County until when the state tegan subsidizing transporta- 

t ion^. 

''luch educational legislation after World War II reflected con- 
cerns raised by wartime conditions. More and more educational 
reguirements were being handed down to local districts by state 
and federal government. ^ More financial responsibility was 
assumed by sources outside the local districts and fewer policies 
and procedures could be devised^ at the loca^l level. Bittlr oppo- 
sition began to ®ount in conmunities^ wanting to maintain some 
semblance of control over their schools. Onf ortunately , the eco- 
nomic situation in (^giost Kentucky counties prohibited local dis- 
tricts from maintaining existing buildings, building new ones, or 
hiring personnel to meet the ever-expanding government reguire- 
ments. Consolidation was once again promoted as the means of 
alleviatijlg the fiscal, personnel, and administrative woes of the 
public school system. In 19U9, the remaining independent school 
in Owen County merged with the county system, and by 1954 the 
county had reduced the number of schools to nine. Between 1954 
and 1955 Johnson County reduced the number of its schools from 
seventy-eight to fifty-nine. 
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Prom 195tt to the present there has been a steady reduction in 
the numbers of schools in both counties. In 1968^ Owen County 
voted to coopXetely consolidate its renaining six eleioentaries 
into one c^ntifally locate* school. Their school system has 
resained stable with one elenentary and one high school since 
that time. In T96R^ Johnson Covin ty still had twenty-tive county 
schools and two independent school districts^ but by 1972 these 
were reduced to the present six elementar ies and one high school 
in the county system and an elementary and high school in the one 
remaininq. independent district . 

This brief review of the systematic reduction qt schools in 
these two counties stresses the point that reaardless of local^ 
circumstance or opinion^ prevailing educational attitudes often 
determine the course of action. .He now examine the effect these 
structural decisions have had on value transmission in the two 
rural count iesj 

/ SURVEY METHOD AND BESOLTS 
1 

Method t 

In considering the question of the effects of consolidation on 
value orientation, a twc-part questionnaire was designed to 
investigate demographic factors and consonance ef values bettieen 
parents and childrjen under differing conditions of consolidation. 
The questionnaire was adainistered to fourth and tenth grade stu- 
dents and a portion of their parents in Johnson and Owen coun- 
ties. 

Of six elementary schools in vTohnson Couikty, three were chosen 
afj sites for the testing bas€d on their location in the county 
and their size. In total, 177 out of 350 fourth grade students 
completed the questionnaire. Forty-four parents froiu this group 
completed the questionnaire representing 25% of the tested popu- 
lation. In Johnson County, ninety tenth grade students from the 
Paintsville High School and «i35 tenth graders frcm Johnson Cen- 
tral High School completed the questionnaire. Forty-four p:ftents 
from this total group completed the questionnaire, represenlting 
only 9f of the total tenth grade population. 

fb Owen County, 1^8 fourth graders and 123 tenth grades jKere 
given the questionnaire. Thirty fourth grade parents c*»^*ete<i 
the survey, .representing 231 of the population. Thirty-four 
parents of tenth graders responded, representing 27* of the tenth 
grade population. 

No characteristics were determined to be representative of 
those not responding. Success rates df various field testers 
were a primary^ determining factor in parent response. 
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Deioqraphic: ngta 

The first questionnaire measured various demographic factors^ 
such as length of tesidence, number of family members living in 
the trounty/ and the distance they lived from the school. The 
iiample closely * resembled county profiles related to* income and 
family size, with onlv slightly higher percentages of higher 
Income respondents, (13) The vast majority of respondents in both' 
counties were Baptists, with fewer than 10X indicating other 
denominatioris. Church activit^does vary between counties, 
though, with a much higher percentage of activity indicated in 
Owen c'ounty. For related figures, see Appendix h. The aore fun-' 
damental nature of religous practice in Eastern Kentucky allows 
fdt more informal activity, and thus may account for the ditfer- 
ence. Interestingly, rates of church activity compared between 
parents and children indicated that in Johnson County families 
are involved more as a unit, whereas in Owen County, children's 
attendance, especially older children, was significantly less, 

residence and social network information helps form impres- 
sions of characteristics of the county population as a whole, 
Ow^n county has a slightly more indigenous population with BUH 
having lived th*»re longer than 10 years. In Johnson County this 
percentage dropped to 76t. Both counties revealed a fairly high 
degree of mobility within their populations, especially among 
yourfger f^imilies, seventy five percent of residents in Owen 
County and sixty percent in Johnson County had J^ived at their 
oredent house less than 10 years, 

Faoily network data revealed that a full 12X of respondei 
Johnson County indicated no relatives livihg nearby, li 
County, there were no such respondents and ove? ^*&4| cla|/li0i 
have extensive extended family networks- within the cou4ty or 
nearby. This information suggests that Owen County hafi a more 
rooted population, grounded in extended family situatiol^, In 
Johnson County we would more likely see smaller, more mobile, 
less connected' family units. In soliciting information about who 
people called on for assistance, these responding in Owen County 
showed higher percentages in the family categories. This infor-^ 
mation plays a significant role in interpreting the information 
presented on yalue^transmission. 

£aiue Scales 

The second questionnaire consisted of an amalgam of value 
scales designed to measure degree an/l consonance of value orien- 
tation, (lU) In the data analysis we focus on the scales measur- 
ing social responsibility, orientation to the values of accep- 
tance of authority, expression vs. restraint, individualism, 
egualitaridnism, and localism/cosmopolitan or ientatiorf. The 
remaining scales, which test personal competence, ego strength, 
locus of control, and additional measures of localism, were used 

♦ 





for validity tes4: measures. In the data analysis several \fij,te r- 
inq procedures were utilized to lend useful perspective \ to the 
data and to Isolde the proffiinant deter mining variables*! Dis- 
tance from school and size of family produced the most signifi- 
cant cortelat ions* Near and far distance was determined by a 10 
mile radius around the school. Large families ccnsisted \of six 
or more in the household* Other filtering variables use^ were 
income, ^length of residence, and reliqous preference- 

The Socf^al Responsibility Scale used in pur stiidy was devel- 
oped by Berkcvitz and Lutterman in 1968* It was based on an \ear- 
lieriscale developed by Dale Harris and on one developed by G^jigh 
et .al. These scales indicate that high scorers ^mbrace the tra- 
ditional ideals, of society, are more liJrely to participate in V'^d 
contribute to various organizations, and are more apt to be con- 
cerned with problems outside their immediate surroundings* tW 
socially responsible personality typically values thinking fok 
oneself and exhibits more tolerance, inner direction, sociabil- 
ity,^ and self confidence. 

* The Dimension of Value scales were developed by Wiltiiey based 
cn previous research by Bales and Couch* These four scales weres 
designed to measure orientation and strength of the values iJen- 
tified as acceptance of authority, need deteriiined expression vs. 
value determined restraint, individuali;^m,^ and ^equalitarianism. 
Infornjation provided on /these scales allows for comparison with 
national averages. 

Attitudes of localism are usually dominant in cural settings* 
This survey sought to measure the degree of difference between 
parents and their children with regard to these attitudes by 
administering scales designed to measure' localistic as"^pposed to 
cosmopolitan orientation. The scale developed by Dye in 1966 
was used which measured interest in local as opposed to national 
affairs. Results show that high localistic scorers generally are 
leaders among the community, long. time residents, older, and 
influential wj^thin their community or social netwoifks. Responses 
^ to items on this scale showed high validity test correlations 

\ * with other test measures of localism. 

These value scales combine to present a profile stressing con- 
sistent characteristics within- scores. They all relate to simi- 
lar dimensions of personality §ind how thos^ dimensions present 
themselves in daily life. He were looking for 'significant dif- 
ferences between the -respondents from the 4 wo counties and for . 
differences between pairents and their children within each of the 
counties. 

Data Analysis 

Analysis of the data reveals a general difference in the value 
prof i.les' between Johnson County parents and their children as 
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coopared to a general similarity aiaonq Owen County profiles. The 
children in fcoth counties t^end to 'have stronger, more positive 
vievs of themselves and society and are less tied to localities 
where they grew up. Individualism and equalitar lanism are values 
held strongly by the total sample. There are more marked differ- . 
ences between parents and children in areas such as need deter- 
mined expression, where children tend toward expression and their 
parents tend toward restraint, and acceptance of authority, where 
again the value is held more strongly by parents than their chil- 
dren. 

Data information for parents and their correspondTng child/ 
student groups is presented in Appendix A. 

Owen Count^ respondents, overall, score higher on the Social 
Responsibility Scale, exhibiting a strong leaning toward the tra- * 
ditional values of society; they show higher levels of formal 
participation in church and civic organizations; and they exhibit 
more tolerance for the beliefs of others. Johnson County respon- 
dents are highly individualistic, show less tolerajnce for others, 
and are involved less in formal community activities. Scores for 
Johnson County parents and children show significant positive 
correlations on the localism/cosmopolitanism scales. /Younger 
parents in both counties tend to' be more involved/ more concerned 
about issues, and more accepting of others. Large families also 
show a greater inclination^ in 'passing beliefs on to children^ 
with ^ high rumber of significant, positive correlations between 
parents and children in that group. 

The disparity between Johnson County group scores as opposed 
to the noted similarity o^ Owen County group scores- is ujnex- 
pected. The rural setting of Johnson County and its non-consoli- 
^ dated school system would lead us to expect a high degree of 
value transmission. Clearly, other demographic factors play a 
major role here. He found in Owen County that families were more 
settled in their lives, were grounded *in extended family situ- 
ations, and^ while not prosperous, were living more stable eco- 
nomic lives. Johnson Cotinty residents exhibited a desire Jto be 
elsewhere; there were fewer extended family situations; a greater 
awareness of urban areas; and marked increase^ iobility. Cer- 
tainly, economic and employment opportunities bave contributed to 
the development of these attitudes and values* Owen countian's 
attachment to the land based on their primarily agricul*Jtral 
situation compared to the varities of the Johnson County situ- 
ation with a dependence on mining and outside economic influences 
caii explain some pf this difference. 
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CONCLUSION 

The consolidation movement at the turn of the present century 
was part of a larger movement of significant change in our soci- 
ety. Education waS ^een as the means ^or maintaining the values 
of the society and training young people for new arid changing 
roles. Formal schooling became, in part, a means to make chil- 
dren different from their parents, or different from their imme- 
diate c^ommunity or sub-group. This role of formal schooling was 
most obvious in relation to immigrant groups, and, as the century 
progressed, in relation to low incomie groups and the rural popu- 
lation. In rural areas consolidation has been the foremost vehi- 
cle intended to counter what was once vieHfed as provincialism and 
lack of concern for formal education and to prepare rural youth 
for urban lif^ and upward mobili|ty. Reformers /aAave often pic- 
tured rural residents as unambitious and old-fashioned, with a 
lifestyle and values that inhibit future possibilities fbr their 
children. Consolidation has been seen as the mean^ to improve 
rural, education, in part by removing control over education from 
the ijB5;^diate community. 

Given such an impetus for the consolidation movemeat we would 
expect to find notable discrepancies in values between parents 
and chifLdren sent to consolidated schools, especially . in rural 
areas. But such an expectat ion is too simple. Consolidation as 
a national movement is one thing, and its impact on a particular 
place is guite another. While such impact cannot be denied, it 
must be understood in the context of particular places. Consoli- 
dation. of the schpol, system is only otie factor among many which 
influence valuesi* In €he two counties considered, we conclude 
that by itself consolidation is not a major factor in Shifting 
values despite the pETfieoretical intections of consolidation advo- 
cates. Our-Tres^eaTch suggests that factors such as the degree of 
homogeneity of the community and the strength of other institu- 
tions such as the family and the church, may mitigate for the 
loss of the community school or soften the influence of consoli- 
dation where it is present. In addition, generalizisd descrip- 
tions about changes in rural ctflture do not always apply. Both 
counties are atypical, in man/ ways and their situations counter 
theoretical descriptions offe/red regarding change in rural areas. 
Hxcept for their schools, neither county is very industrialized, 
bureaucratized, centralized or professionalized; they still have 
a strong sense cf community. 

Kentucky as a whole generally lags behind natioujal trends 
related tb modernization and has dene so also in the area of 
school consolidation. fCentuckians have, nonetheless, been aware 
of national trends in consolidation and have been affected by 
them. Local circumstances and local opinion have often yielded 
to outside pressures. At both t^e state and national levels 
there is a seemingly single-minded determination to apply 
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* 

wholesale solutions to individual problems with little regard for 
particular needs* * ^ 

The descriptive i:n/oriation and demographic data we have 
offered about the two counties suggests a ricfhness of difference 
with regard to developmental history, community structXire, occu- 
pational patterns, and the organization of the schools. Despite 
differences, the guestion of consolidation and the pressure^for 
it seero to have been the same in both counties. 

The inferences we are able to draw from the value profile 
data, especially in the context of the guestion of school consol- 
idation, have marginal value. He do note some differences 
between similar groups in both counties* These differences .were 
to some extent opposite of what we would have expected (i.e., Owen 
County slightly mere traditional/localistic than Johnson County). 
These differences led us to re-^valuate the importance of other 
demographic and sociologic factors influencing value transmis-^ 
sion. The research also expanded the implication of the guestion 
of the appropriateness of school consolidation, especially in 
rural areas. Historic and descriptive data, too, must be ana- 
lyzed when considering the effects of school consolidation. 

For further research in this area we^would suggest: work 
within counties or school districts which are generally more com- 
parable than the two sites chosen for this study, in order to 
fflininiize the number and extent of intervening variables; 'develop- 
ment of guestionnaires which investigate specific questions 
related to consolidation, school organization, school-community 
relations, and feelings, of community, with all such questions 
developed only after preliminary investigation of local condi- 
tions; andr a more detailed description of any site utilized for 
such a study, including such topics as developmental history, 
organizational structure and process, and evaluation of existing 
school-community linkages. 
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APPENDIX 
Data Tables 



Group 



Mean Scores OfH Value Scales 

m 

Social Acceptance of Expression Individ-- Equall- Local vs 
Responsibility Authority va Restraint uallsm tarlamlsm Cosmopolitan 

















4th grade 












12.5 


parents 


17. 1 


6 6 


10 0 


7 1 


7 y 


4th grade 






N/A 






N/A 


children 


18.6 


6.8 


5.6 


3.5 


10th grade 














parent^ 


16. A 


5.8 


11.0 


7.0 


6.7 


12.6 


10th grade 










6.3 




children 


16.5 


6.3 


8.7 


7.1 


13.5. - 


Johnson County 












- 


4th grade 












12.2 


parents 


16.9 


5.7 


9.6 


6.2 


. 6.5 


4th grade 












N/A 


children 


19.2 


6.6 


N/A 


6.7 


6.1 


10th grade 












12.2 


parents 


15.9' 


5.9 


10.2 


6.9 


7.4 


10th grade 












13.4 


children 


16.4 


6.3 


8.6 


6.7 


5.8 








J 












Distance 


from School 


* 






Group 


<lal. 


1-Sni. 


6-lOml. 


ll-lflS"l. 


16-20ml. 


>20mi. 


Onan Families 


5.2% 


34. 5Z 


17. 2Z 


17. 3% 


18. 9Z 


6.9% 


Johnson Families 


20. 2Z 


46. ax 


12. 8Z 


13. 8Z 


6.2% 
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Group 



Correlation Coefficients 

Social Acceptance of Expression Individ- Equali- Local vs 
Responsibility Authority vs Restraint ualism tarianism Cosmopolitan 



Oven County: 
4th Grade Families 
Large ^ 
Small 
Near 
Far 

lOth ^Grade F^ilies 
Large 
Small 
Near 
Far 



-.14 


-.39 


-.36 


.14 




-.68 












-.13 


-.23 


-.20 


-.24 




-.10 


-••.30 


. 33 










- 3R 

• JO 


-.36 


-.29 


.67 


-.30 


-.26 


-•64 


-.11 




.19 


.18 


.41 


.10 


















.21 


.20 


.59 




.26 


-.31 


.17 


.52 




.29 






-.12 


.11 


-.14 


-.18 


.10 






.26 


-.11 


-.11 


.12 




.43 




-.29 


.88 


.50 


-.38 


.67 


.21 


-.17 


.51 




.25 






-.41 


.47 


.23 \ 


.12 


.23 




.44 


.51 


.22 


-.13 


.26 


.23 


-.18 


.37 



Johnson County: 

4th Grade Families 

Large 
Small 
Near 
Far 

10th Grade Families 
Large 
Small 
Near 
Far 





Preference 


to Live 






Group 


Out in Country 


Small Tovm 


Medium Town 


City 


Oven Parents 
Children 


70% 
50% 


25% 
21% 


5% 
9« 


20% 


Johnson Parents 
Children 


50% 
28% 


33% 

• 23% - 


13% 
30% 


19% 

^ " 






24 


1 
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